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SKETCH MODEL FOR THE MEMORIAL OF THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION, 1851: BY ALFRED STEVENS. 








HE VICTORIA MEMORIAL. MR. 
BROCK’S DESIGN: BY D. S. 
MacCo.tt. 


Mr. Brock’s design for the monument 
that is to form the chief feature of the Victoria 
Memorial is at present the merest sketch on a 
small scale, and will not be reproduced at this 
early stage. The whole design is doubtless still 
in a fluid state, and one can only deal with the 
general effect and disposition of parts of a project 
that is open to revision. 

The project is a grandiose and elaborate affair, 
involving much architectural as well as sculp- 
tural design. In front of Buckingham Palace, 
just outside the present railings, a large platform 
will be built, approached by steps from front and 
back. Flanking these steps will be winged lions, 
treated archaically. Between these two flights 
of steps double walls will bound the platform in 
a flattened curve, inclosing pieces of water. The 
inner walls will be decorated on their outer face 
with reliefs in bronze, some six feet high, and mid- 
way will be broken by an arch of flat curvature. 
From beneath these arches water will flow down a 
flight of steps; above will be groups of sculpture. 
Such is the framework for the centrepiece. This 
is a square pedestal surmounted by a figure af 
Victory, supported by Courage and Constancy. 
At its base this pedestal throws out a kind of 
quatrefoil, providing on each of the four faces 
the support for a group of sculpture, and under 
this again is a flight of steps rising from the big 
platform. 

From ground level to summit the height is 
68 feet, and the base of the centrepiece is about 
30 feet. The scale of the figures is from two to 
three times life-size. The Queen’s statue takes 
one of the four faces, looking down the Mall. 
Behind, facing Buckingham Palace, is a group of 
Maternity, as in Mr. Onslow Ford’s monument 
in the last Academy. To the Queen’s right isa 
group emblematic of Truth; to her left another 
emblematic of Justice. These two groups are 
dropped somewhat lower than the Queen’s seated 
figure. The groups already referred to on the 
encircling walls will stand for the Navy and 
Army, and the bronze reliefs will represent deeds 
of these two services during the Queen’s reign. 
The materials will be bronze for all the figures, 
and Portland stone for all the architectural parts. 
This choice of Portland stone is certainly the right 
one; nothing gives more satisfactory effects in 
London air, and its bleached and black surfaces 
are the characteristic colour of our London 
monuments. 

Obviously, it would be impossible and unfair 
to judge the quality of the design as it will finally 
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emerge from the small and rude indications of 
the sketch. One can only forecast the quality 
from general knowledge of Mr. Brock’s work. 
The monument freshest in the public mind is the 
tomb of Lord Leighton in the Academy of rgoo. 
This was a work whose general ordonnance was 
above the average of modern sculpture. There 
were no glaring architectural faults, such as occur 
too often in our sculptors’ work. The portrait of 
Lord Leighton, like the recent bust of the Queen, 
was also respectable. But the writer’s recollec- 
tion of the architecture and sculpture alike would 
not allow of any warmer epithet. The emblematic 
figures had an unoccupied, academically-born air; 
they were not essentially knit to the sarcophagus, 
and the detail of acanthus on the latter was both 
slack and dry. The design had nothing that 
could be called inspiration, nor the execution 
nerve. 

But if one can only forecast on general grounds 
what is to be expected in the working out of 
Mr. Brock’s scheme, its main lines and propor- 
tions are open to the criticism that they pro- 
mise little concision and force. A scheme so big 
calls for the trained genius of an architect as well 
as of a sculptor; and one fears that there will be 
a frittering away of effect, an accumulation of 
fairly good details, and no more. These de- 
tails sum up mentally into an apotheosis of the 
Queen, but’ do not deliver their single blow 
plastically. The Queen, if she appears in her 
monument, ought surely to be its chief figure. 
She will have to dispute precedence with her 
own Virtues, and be crushed beneath by her own 
Victory. 

Criticism, it will be said, is easy, example diffi- 
cult. I should like to remind my readers that 
the example has already been furnished by genius. 
As frontispiece to this number is given the small 
model by Alfred Stevens for a Memorial of the 
Exhibition of 1851, a design that had the ill- 
fortune of too many of his projects, and was 
never carried out. In this sketch architecture and 
sculpture become alive, as they do at the real de- 
signer’s touch; the elements are ordinary enough 
in themselves, but how surprising and fresh is 
their disposition and proportion! Those gables 
that support figures, and the simple broad band 
of bronze relief beneath, how simple and yet how 
strange they are! And what concision and un- 
mistakableness in the arrangement—the column 
of the Queen’s figure at the top, the ‘‘ linked Con- 
tinents”” below, each with its appropriateness of 
pose and expression. Here was a model surely 
to learn something from, if not to attempt its 
carrying out. How much bigger it is, on its pre- 
sent scale, than any memorial of the reign we 
have seen or are likely to see! 
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SOUTHWELL CATHEDRAL FROM THE SOUTH. 


OUTHWELL CATHEDRAL: BY 
CECIL HALLETT, B.A. 


THE Cathedral and once Collegiate 
Church of Saint Mary of Southwell, however 
familiar to a few architects and wandering 
antiquaries, is not so well known as it deserves 
to be. Yet it is a building of unusual interest, 
not only on account of its intrinsic beauty, but 
because the dates of its various parts can be 
fixed by documentary evidence; while it presents 
a unique example of a Collegiate Church whose 
constitution remained substantially the same 
from the time of the later Saxon kings to the 
reign of Queen Victoria. 

Southwell is situated about sixteen miles from 
Nottingham, on a small branch line, and lies 
rather low, in the midst of pleasant undulating 
country. Built almost entirely of brick, it consists 
of one or two very long streets, which straggle 
round the church on three sides. 
south, 


Toward the 
however, the precincts abut upon the 
open country, and the impression produced is 
quite that of a ‘‘ cathedral in the fields.” The 
old town (for in spite of the cathedral it is not a 
city—not having had that status conferred upon 
it by royal charter) pursues a very quiet existence, 
remote from the bustle of modern life, and its 
almost rural character contrasts curiously with 
the position it has held during the last twenty 
odd years as the ecclesiastical centre of a diocese 
comprising the counties of Derby and Notting- 
ham, for Southwell was not a cathedral until 
1878, when the diocese was formed by Act of 
Parliament. 

The church was founded early in the Saxon 
period (perhaps by Paulinus in the seventh cen- 
tury), destroyed by the Danes in the ninth 
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century, and refounded in the tenth, probably 
by King Edgar, great-grandson of King Alfred. 
The members of the foundation were never 
monks, but secular canons. 

The first great epoch in the history of the 
present fabric is the earlier part of the reign of 
Henry the First. At that time—and, indeed, 
down to 1841—Nottinghamshire was part of 
the diocese of York, and the then Archbishop, 
Thomas the Second (like most of his successors), 
took a great interest in Southwell. York Minster 
did not suffice for the needs of his enormous 
diocese, and he accordingly raised Southwell and 
two other churches to the dignity of ‘‘ mother- 
churches’’ or deputy-cathedrals. It was pro- 
bably in consequence of this new dignity that 
the then existing building was pulled down and 
replaced by the more splendid structure which 
we now see as we enter the churchyard from the 
west. In the White Book of Southwell, an 
ancient manuscript preserved in the cathedral 
library, is a letter from Archbishop Thomas to 
the people of Nottinghamshire, asking them to 
contribute generously to the building fund. With 
the exception of the west window, the parapet 
above it, and the chapter-house, the view from 
the north-west gives a singularly perfect impres- 
sion of a great twelfth-century church. Many 
conjectures have been made as to the original 
appearance of the Norman west front. It has 
been noticed in the interior that the triforium 
and clerestory passages were continued along the 
western wall, and the conclusion has been drawn 
that there were two tiers of windows, the upper 
being circular, and that the front must have 
resembled that of the Abbaye aux Hommes at 
Caen. We may be sure, at any rate, that there 
was a gable between the towers like the gables 
of the transepts. The present west window is 
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the more to be regretted, as the stained glass, for 


which these huge gridirons were intended as 
frames, is in thiscase gone. The curious weather 
ing that appears on the second stage of the north- 
western tower has never been satisfactorily 
explained. Perhaps there may have been a bit 
of roofing there to keep the rain from a clock or 
a figure or wall-painting of some kind. 

In Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum there are 
some engravings which throw a certain amount 
of light upon the history of this front and other 
parts of the building. The volume, which came 
out in 1673, contains a drawing taken from the 
same point (N.W.) as the photograph repro- 
duced, It differs from the photograph in the 
following important respects :— 

In the lowest stage of the west front there 
is an elaborate Late Decorated window in the 


Such, then, must have been the aspect of the 
church in the reign of Charles the Second. In the 
last century there were some remarkable changes 
in the exterior. The large Late Decorated 
windows in the lowest stage of the west front 
were replaced by smaller windows of Norman 
type in order to strengthen the towers. Several 
windows, also of Norman type, were placed in the 
nave aisles (where, according to the old view de- 
scribed above, there were Perpendicular windows 
before). The caps of the western towers, de- 
stroyed by fire and replaced in the 18th century, 
only to be removed (on account of the weakness of 
the towers) in 1802, were recently replaced for the 
second time by Mr. Ewan Christian, the towers 
having been strengthened about 1850 in the 
manner alluded to above. Mr. Christian also 
raised the gables of the transepts, and the roofs 
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northern tower, and no window at all in the 
southern. This is probably an omission of the 
artist, for in the revised edition of 1846 there is 
another drawing, in which a beautiful Decorated 
window appears in this position. (We shall see 
later that there are further reasons for doubting 
the accuracy of Dugdale’s early illustrators.) On 
the north side of the great west door there is a 
little door surmounted by a gabled canopy. In 
the north aisle, west of the porch, there are large 
Perpendicular windows.: There is a third window 
in the clerestory of the transept, and all the 
Norman windows below are divided by mullions. 
The roofs (except that of the Chapter-house) are 
depressed, yet no weathering is shown on the 
central tower (nor on the second stage of the 
north-western tower). 


of the transepts, nave, and Chapter-house (which 
last had been lowered in the 18th century), but he 
did not bring his roofs down over the eaves, pre- 
ferring to retain the parapets, although they were 
probably not part of the original Norman design. 
Nor did Mr. Christian venture to remove the 
parapet and pinnacles of the central tower, and 
build again the pyramidal leaden roof which no 
doubt crowned it in the days of Henry the First. 
The two leaden spires, so strangely un-English, 
add greatly to the charm of this remarkable 
building—a charm which is further enhanced 
by the very unusual character of the clerestory 
windows. The porch is remarkable for its great 


projection, and for the fact that it has a room 
over it, and that one of its pinnacles is a cleverly 
chimney. 


disguised Beneath its shelter the 
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officials of the Chapter received the offerings 
brought by the people of Nottinghamshire, when 
they paid their annual visit to their ‘‘ Mother- 
church ”’—clergy and laity moving in solemn 
procession—and the custom of receiving such 
payments here lasted down to the early years 
of the late reign. The procession and synod 
are alluded to in a passage from a bull of Pope 
Alexander. III., dated 1171, which may be thus 
translated :— 


“ Again as hath been granted to you by the same 
Archbishops (i.¢., of York) and ratified by long- 
continued observance, we decree that the clergy as 
well as the laity of the county of Nottingham make a 
solemn procession to your church at Pentecost, and 
that in the same place every year, according to the 
ancient and laudable custom of the said church, a 
synod be held, and that the chrism be brought thither 
from the Church of York by the rural deans of the 


said county, thence to be distributed throughout the 
rest of the churches.” 


The chrism was the holy oil, said to have been 
used in baptism, confirmation, ordination, and 
extreme unction. It was consecrated in York 
Minster. No Norman nave, of course, can be 
compared for one moment for solemnity with 
the naves of Tewkesbury, Durham, or Gloucester, 
yet the interior of Southwell is singularly impres- 
sive. Its most striking feature, perhaps, is the 
very pronounced development of the triforium 
stage. From the projecting stones at the crown 
and spring of its arches it has been supposed 
that they were meant to be filled with tracery. 
There was formerly a flat ceiling, but Mr. 
Christian replaced it by a semi-circular roof, 
which form may or may not have been what the 
Normans intended, but the effect of which is 
certainly good. 











On entering the_choir one 
passes from the twelfth to 
the thirteenth century. The 
second important epoch in- 
deed, in the history of the 
fabric, is the episcopate of 
Archbishop Walter de Gray, 
which occupied the greater 
part of the reign of Henry 
the Third. An indulgence is 
preserved, in which this pre- 
late granted (in 1235) thirty 
days’ release from penance 
to all who would contribute 
toward the building of the 
choir, and the White Book 
records the donations which, 
we may suppose, were the 
result. Whoever the - de- 
signer was, he was a man of 
considerable originality, as 
will be gathered from a com- 
parison of the accompanying 
views of the interior and ex- 
terior of this eastern portion 
ofthe cathedral. Firstly, the 
clerestory and triforium are 
combined into one stage in a 
most remarkable way. The 
passage is made merely in the 
thickness of the wall and is 
consequently much narrower 
than an ordinary triforium. 
The quasi-clerestory win- 
dows, if one may so call them, 
are in the outer wall of this 
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passage, and the triforium 
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tracery being so lofty that the tops of its lancets are 
almost on a level with the crowns of the windows, 
whose light falls through them. Access is given 
to the spaces above the aisle-vaults (which are not 
thrown into the triforium) by a series of doors 
placed beneath the windows. Another remark- 
able feature is the arrangement of the east end, 
where there are two tiers of lancets—four in each 
tier—while the vault terminates in a manner 
more suitable to an apsidal than to a square 
presbytery, a pendentive being made to descend 
against the east wall between the two central 
lancets of the upper tier. The unusually 
numerous fillets upon the clustered columns of 
the main arcade give them an air of refine- 
ment and delicacy, and the foliage on the 
capitals and on the terminations of the vaulting 
shafts is exquisite. Yet somehow the general 
effect of this choir is disappointing. The quad- 
ruple east window offends the eye, and in 
making the triforium nearly, if not quite, as 
tall as the main arcade the builders have rather 
sacrificed, for the sake of one feature, the general 
proportion of the whole. 

From the eastern end of each choir-aisle there 
opens out, laterally, a low chapel of one story, 
vaulted as are the aisles themselves. These two 
chapels project on the ground plan after the 
manner of a quasi-second transept. One of them 
is just visible in the accompanying south-east view. 

In the north aisle of the choir a beautiful door 
admits to a richly arcaded passage, which at first 
sight appears to lead no-whither. At the extreme 
end of the right-hand side of it, however, is a 
large doorway of exquisite design. The head of 
the arch, whose elaborate suites of mouldings are 
enriched with foliage, is pierced with bold tracery, 
the sub-arches of which rest upon a graceful central 
shaft. Such is the door which gives admittance 
to the wonderful Chapter-house of Southwell. 
Writers have vied with one another in extolling 
this building in language which at first sight 
seems the very extremity of exaggeration. ‘It is 
the most perfect work of the most perfect style of 
Gothic architecture,’’ writes Mr. Leach. Mr. 
G. E. Street is equally enthusiastic: ‘‘ What 
either Cologne Cathedral or Ratisbon or Wiesen 
Kirche are to Germany, Amiens Cathedral or 
the Sainte Chapelle to France, the Scaligeri in 
Verona to Italy, are the choir of Westminster 
and the Chapter-house of Southwell to England.” 
In general design it resembles the Chapter-house 
of York so closely that it has been thought to be 
the work of the same mind. There is the same 
domed vault, supported by no central pillar, the 
same polygonal plan; but what distinguishes this 
Chapter-house at Southwell from all others is the 
extraordinary beauty of the foliage on the capitals 


and in the spandrels of the wall-arcade. The 
nameless artist who wrought them, unconscious 
himself, perhaps, of their surpassing excellence, 
has drawn his inspiration from the flowers of the 
fields hard by and from the leaves of neighbour- 
ing Sherwood. The oak, the ivy, the chestnut, 
the hawthorn, and many others, turned to stone, 
cover his spandrels and twine about his capitals 
with inimitable grace, while with all its luxuriance, 
his fancy is ever restrained. In many, if not 
most cases, the backs of the leaves on the capitals 
are turned to the spectator. Perhaps the artist 
thought they followed the convex surface better 
so, or perhaps he felt the decorative value of the 
delicate veins, which he has so beautifully left in 
relief. Never, surely, was Chapter better housed, 
and from the costliness of their meeting-place one 
gathers something of the medizval dignity of the 
Canons themselves. 

About the time of the Conquest the number 
of prebends was ten. Domesday Book records 
the already notable possessions, and enumerates 
the retainers, of the College in the surrounding 
districts, thus picturesquely describing the neigh- 
bouring hamlet of ‘‘ Northwelle :’— 

“There is a church and a priest, and one mill of 
twelvepence, and one fishpond, and seventy-three 
acres of meadow.”’ 

The number of prebends (and therefore of 
Canons, since a prebend was the separate estate 
of a Canon) was gradually increased, chiefly by 
gift. Thus Archbishop Thurstan (1114—1141), in 
a Latin charter preserved in the White sook, 
adds a prebend to the College in the following 
quaint words :— 

‘Thurstan, by the grace of God, Archbishop of 
York, to all his successors greeting. That the service 
of our Lord God might be held more oft in the church 
of St. Mary His Mother, we have resolved to add 
there one prebend, and have given the same unto 
Herbert, namely the church of Beckingham and also 
Lareton (? Leverton) also the residence in Southwell 
which belonged to Gilbert the Cantor, and a tithe 
of the whole revenue of the lordship of my manor 
of Southwell, and a quarter of the tithe of all my 
grain, and two-thirds of the whole tithe of my lands 
reclaimed from the forest.”’ 


Such grants had to be confirmed by the secular 
power, and we find a charter of Henry the First 
confirming this gift of Thurstan. 

An existing prebend was sometimes,sub-divided. 
Thus the same prebend of Beckingham and 
Leverton was afterwards divided into two by 
Archbishop Romanus, in an interesting charter 
dated 1291, which may be translated thus :— 

‘Let the church of North Leverton . . . with 
all its rights and appurtenances be for ever constituted 
a separate prebend in the aforesaid church of Southwell 
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. to be in the gift of us and our successors for 
ever . . and to the canon of the said new 
prebend let there be duly assigned by the Chapter of 
Suthwell a stall in the choir on the north side, next to 
the stall of the sacrist, and a place in Chapter. More- 
over, we ordain and decree that the canon ‘ 
have a vicar in the said church of Southwell, serving 
the said Chapter in his name, the said vicar to be 
instituted to his office in the choir as hath been 
customary in the case of other vicars-choral, according 
to the custom of the above-mentioned Chapter. And 
let him pay him the customary annual salary, even as 
the other canons of the said church pay.” 


It would seem that each Canon had two houses, 
one in his prebendal village, and the other in 
Southwell. The Canons, who were appointed by 
the Archbishop, were however only too liable to 
neglect their duties, and it was to meet this evil 
of non-residence, which was one of the causes of 
the failure of Collegiate Churches, that vicars were 
appointed—some to perform the services in the 
Minster, others, as will presently appear, to dis- 
charge the cure of souls in the prebendal villages. 
The number of Canons at its highest was sixteen, 
and the whole staff of the great church must 
have amounted to a very large body of persons, 
as appears from a passage ina Latin charter of 
Henry the Sixth :— 

‘‘in which church of Southwelle the canons, vicars, 
chantry-chaplains, deacons, sub-deacons, choristers, 


and other ministers, amount to the number of sixty 
persons or thereabouts.” 


From the days of Henry the First, if not earlier, 
Southwell and its dependent parishes had con- 
stituted a Peculiar, which in this case seems to 
mean that they were removed from the juris- 
diction of the Archdeacon, and that within them 
the Chapter, by an original delegation from the 
Archbishop, exercised an independent and almost 
episcopal authority. 

It is worth while perhaps to translate from the 
Bull of Pope Alexander III., issued in 1171, the 
passage in which he confirms to the College 
this spiritual jurisdiction, which it had already 
enjoyed for many years :— 


** Moreover, by the authority of these presents we 
ordain that the churches on the prebends and on the 
Common Property be entirely free and exempt from 
all episcopal rights and prescriptions; and that in the 
said churches you be permitted to appoint suitable 
vicars, without let or hindrance, according to the 
permission plainly granted unto you and your pre- 
decessors by the Archbishop and Chapter of York and 
the custom at present observed without dispute in the 
church of York and your own.” 


In the same document he grants to the College 
the right of excommunication :— 


“We decree that if any of your parishioners shall 
presume to do violence or harm to you in lands or 
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THE ROOD SCREEN FROM THE NAVE 


houses or any matters pertaining to your church, it be 
lawful for you without let or hindrance to pronounce 
sentence of excommunication.”’ 


Southwell was also a Liberty, exempt that is 
from the jurisdiction of the Sheriff and the 
County. This privilege was connected with the 
Archbishop’s Lordship of the Manor: but besides 
the authority wielded in virtue of it by his Officers, 
an extensive secular jurisdiction was exercised by 
the Chapter. No wonder that the Canons of South- 
well, rulers of a little kingdom within a kingdom, 
held council under so grand a vault and took 
their seats beneath an arcading enriched with 
such inimitable sculpture—perhaps the finest in 
England or even in Europe. 

The building of the Chapter House marks the 
third important epoch in the history of the 
church. From the fact that the Acts or bylaws 
of the Chapter are not dated from the Chapter 
House between 1266 and 1291, it has been inferred 
that the old Chapter House (? of the Norman 
church) was pulled down in 1266, and that the 
present structure was built between that year and 
1291. Moreover, Archbishop John Romanus, 
who at this time occupied the See of York, 
alludes to the ‘‘new Chapter House” in the 
statutes which he granted to the College of 
Canon in 1293. 

The building of the Chapter House was the 
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last alteration made in the ground plan of the 


- Cathedral. But architectural activity at South- 


well was not yet exhausted. In the following 
century (the fourteenth) the choir was enriched 
with sedilia (which, contrary to custom, are 
quintuple) and the present beautiful screen was 
put up, no doubt in place of an earlier erection 
of the thirteenth century. It was also in the 
fourteenth century that the college of the vicars- 
choral was pulled down and rebuilt. The Arch- 
bishop of York having received a petition from 
one of the canons addressed the following 
mandate to one of his officers and to the Prior 
of Thurgarton :— 


“The petition of our well-beloved. son Richard de 
Chesterfield, canon of our collegiate church (of 
Southwell), presented unto us, shewed that the 
residence built in time past for the vicars-choral 
of the said church is situated far from the church 
itself, that the road between them is muddy and deep, 
and that the dwelling-houses of the said residence 
do constantly threaten to fall, insomuch that the 
vicars cannot abide therein conveniently, and indeed 
have not abode therein for some time past, but do hire 
lodgings apart for themselves here and there in the 
town . . . Wherefore the said Richard de 
Chesterfield, considering that the churchyard of the 
said church is so large that a suitable residence can 
be built for the said vicars therein without injury 
thereto, and that room enough can still be left for 
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burial, for processions, and for other ceremonies that 
may have to be performed therein; and wishing, for 
the salvation of his soul, the honour of God, and the 
increase of His worship, to provide at his own cost, 
from the goods bestowed upon him by God, the 
necessary sums for the building of dwellings for such 
a residence, hath humbly besought us that 
we would deign mercifully to grant our authority 
thereto. We therefore, deeming the petition of the 
said Richard to be pleasing to God and agreeable to 
reason, do appoint you (with two others of your body) 
as our commissioners peremptorily to con- 
voke all and singular who may wish to urge that their 
interests are herein affected and to inspect, 
examine, and measure the churchyard,” &c. 


The subsequent proceedings are thus recorded 
by the Commissioners :— 


‘‘We therefore, John de Waltham, officer (of the 
Archbishop), and Jchn de Caunton, prior, in the said 


church of Southwell, sitting as a court, caused the 
said commission to be read aloud publicly, and openly 
explained the meaning thereof in the vulgar tongue 
to the clergy and people in great numbers there 
assembled.” 


Here follows a list of the representatives of 
Southwell and its surrounding villages who were 
present, and an account of the way in which they 
gave their unanimous assent to the proposal :— 


«« Which done, we straightway repaired to the said 
churchyard, and saw and examined a certain site in a 
certain corner thereof, adjoining the residence of the 
prebend of Bekyngham, toward the east of the said 
church, the aforesaid persons being present and other 
chaplains from the domain of the said church and 
many other men of worth, a goodly multitude. We 
considered this site and marked it very closely, and 
then caused it to be faithfully measured. Which site 
containeth 146 feet in breadth from the western 

corner of the said residence 





northward to the wall of 
the churchyard opposite, ac- 
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cording to faithful measure- 
ment, and 211 feet in length 
from the same corner along 
the wall of the said residence 
eastwards as far as a certain 
entrance to the churchyard, 
and 100 feet in breadth in 
(t.¢., across ?) the eastern end 
of the said site, and 206 feet 
toward (7.¢., along?) the other 
side of the said site accord- 
ing as the churchyard wall 
projecteth, &c. 

‘And because we found 
that which remained of the 
churchyard (beside the site 
measured as above) to be 
sufficiently large, adequate, 
and spacious for the pa- 
rishioners, their burials and 
other ceremonies that may 
have to be performed there- 
in; and whereas the bodies 
of the dead have not been 
wont to be buried in the said 
site; and whereas the said 
site is convenient and suit- 
able in itself for the building 
of the residence required, we, 
John the officer, and John 
the Prior, aforesaid, sitting 
as a court, do give and 
grant,” &c., &c.”’ 


It was in the same cen- 
tury that the Palace of 








the Archbishops of York 
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which adjoins the church- 
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built. It is now in ruins, but from the hall which 
has been restored, roofed, and glazed, one can 
form a good impression of its ancient splendour. 

In the same century, again, the development 
of the glazier’s art, and the desire for more light, 
led to the insertion of new windows in the 
transept chapel and nave of the church, the 
last medieval addition being that of the huge 
west window of the fifteenth century. The 
manuscripts in the Cathedral library have 
thrown some light upon the manner in which 
the canons were enabled so splendidly to gratify 
their fondness for noble architecture. As in all 
collegiate churches there was at Southwell a 
special fund for the repair of the fabric—being 
the income from certain lands left for this 
purpose and consequently known as ‘ Our Lady’s 
Lands.” But the greater part of the money 
needed was derived from other sources. The 
inhabitants of the county, as we have seen, were 
encouraged to contribute by the promise of 
indulgences. Besides these voluntary donations 
there were fines, as when absentee canons, who 
neglected to keep their Southwell residences in 
repair, were compelled (also by an Archbishop of 
York) to pay part of the cost of the building of 
the present Chapter House. Again, in exceptional 
circumstances the prebends, or estates of the 
individual prebendaries, were specially taxed. 
Lastly, the church must have been greatly en- 
riched by the contributions of the faithful at 
the annual procession, while many of the fees 
which would otherwise have been due to the 
bishop of the diocese were received by the College 
in virtue of their position as rulers of a “ peculiar.” 
Such fees were, perhaps, payable at the annual 
synod, which probably was to the ‘ peculiar” 
very much what the diocesan synod was to the 
diocese. 

Yet, in spite of these various sources of wealth, 
the College appears at different periods to have 
known the pressure of poverty. Thus, in a Latin 
charter of 1291, Archbishop John Romanus, after 
alluding to the lack of resources prevailing, 
ordains ‘‘ that the portions of cut corn and hay 
in the parish of Upton, near Suwell (sic), pertain- 
ing to the prebends of the aforesaid Master John 
Clarell and the worshipfuls William of Rutherfeud 
and Richard of Bamfeud in the said church of 
Suwell do belong and pertain to the 
common property and common enjoyment of the 
aforesaid Chapter and canons resident henceforth 
forever.” And in the time of Henry the Sixth the 
poverty of the College seems to have reached an 
alarming pitch, as may be gathered from the 
following charter :— 


“The king to all to whom, &c., greeting. The 


venerable father John Archbishop of York hath 
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shown unto us how the possessions and revenues of 
the Collegiate Church of the Blessed Mary of South- 
welle (belonging to the Cathedral Church of St. Peter 
at York, which existeth by the foundation of our 
illustrious ancestors and by our patronage . . . ) 
have fallen into such sad plight and have so decreased 
and diminished that neither the vicars, deacons, sub- 
deacons, or chaplains (save only a few of the said 
chaplains), nor other inferior ministers, who (namely, 
the vicars, deacons, sub-deacons, chantry-chaplains, 
and other ministers of inferior rank) amount to the 
number of forty persons or thereabouts, can be 
maintained out of the portions and revenues assigned 
to them—nay, for want of proper maintenance are 
like to leave the said church of Southwelle; and that 
the said church is about to undergo the unhappiness 
of desolation, and must be destitute of Divine Service 
unless help be speedily given by us in this matter. 
We, therefore, considering the facts aforesaid of out 
special grace, have. granted to the Chapter of the said 
church of Southwelle the alien Priory of Ravendale, 
in the county of Lincoln.” 


Still, in spite of occasional periods of depression, 
the affairs of the College must have been, as a 
rule, extremely prosperous. The funds for keeping 
the buildings in repair were administered under 
the Chapter by the Custos Fabrice, an official 
first mentioned in a Capitular Act dated 1248. 
This office was retained after the Reformation, 
and we can gather something of its duties from 
the statutes granted to the College by Elizabeth :— 

‘** Likewise, that the said church may be more 
fittingly and honourably maintained in every part 
thereof, and that it may be repaired and restored as 
often as there shall be need, we ordain and decree that 
the Chapter shall from time to time appoint some 
upright and honest man as custos and clerk of the 
fabric of the said church belonging to the Chapter, 
assigning and granting to him of their income and 
revenue an annual proportion sufficient for the dis- 
charge of his duties, the said custos to hold and 
exercise the care of the fabric, collect and receive 
yearly the income, revenues, and emoluments assign- 
able to the said fabric, and render to the Chapter 
annually, at their general audit, a true and faithful 
account in that matter of his receipts, expenditure, and 
balance, and perform all such other functions as the 
custos of the fabric of our church of York holds, 
discharges, and performs, or may be considered to 
hold, discharge, and perform, provided always that no 
canon of the said church be set in charge of the said 
fabric. And let the said custos of the fabric promise 
by oath to discharge the said duties faithfully.” 


The Normans, it is said, brought their stone, 
a dark yellowish sandstone, from Mansfield 
Woodhouse, while the later builders procured a 
paler sandstone from the quarries of another 
Mansfield on the further side of Sherwood, and 
the White Book records how King Edward the 
Third, in answer to their complaints of the toll 
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exacted by his foresters from the carters who 
transferred the stone for the rood-screen from the 
quarry to the church, was pleased to grant rights 
of free passage through the Royal Forest. 

Since the fifteenth century various disasters 
have befallen the church of Southwell. In 1541 
the College surrendered its property to Henry the 
Eighth, and though it was re-founded by that king 
it was dissolved in the reign of his son, being sup- 
pressed by Act of Parliament, together with the 
majority of the collegiate churches in the kingdom. 

From this time until the Civil War its fortunes 
were prosperous. Queen Mary restored it to its 
former position. Queen Elizabeth granted it a 
new set of statutes, from the perusal of which a 
good idea can be formed of its inner life and 
constitution. As, however, these statutes have 
little bearing upon architectural questions it will 
be sufficient, after the quotation already made 
from them, to state that they provide for the 
proper inspection and repair of the churches 
and other buildings on the lands of the Chapter, 
for the institution of a muniment room or treasury 
with ‘three locks of iron and three keys of 
different make,” and for the imposition of heavy 
fines on such canons as may neglect to keep their 
prebendal houses at Southwell in proper repair. 

During the Civil War the Parliamentarians 
stabled their horses in the nave, where, it is 
said, the iron rings to which they tied them up 
may still be seen, and the story goes that while 
the church was thus occupied by the rebel soldiery 
a Royalist baby was born in the room over the 
porch. It was the Parliamentary troops who 
dismantled the splendid fourteenth century palace, 
the Southwell residence of the Archbishops of 
York, whither Wolsey had retired after his fall. 
Its ruins still make a picturesque foreground to 
the view of the cathedral from the south-east, 
a view which, as one pauses in the ascent of the 
southern slopes to take another look across the 
fields towards the old town, is perhaps more 
interesting than any other. Excavations beneath 
the floor of the church have revealed the ground 
plan of the Norman choir, and one can thus 
reconstruct in imagination the complete twelfth 
century church—the short chancel with square 
east-end, the still shorter chancel-aisles ter- 
minating in apses, and the apsidal chapels 
curving out from the eastern walls of the tran- 
septs. The exterior of the present choir is less 
satisfying than its interior, for the roof has been 
reduced from its acute pitch, and the once lofty 
eastern gable has suffered as well. (It is thought 
to have had a row of lancets, diminishing in 
height towards the sides, in place of the pre- 
sent ugly window.) The representation of this 
east front in Dugdale’s volume of 1673, by 
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the way, is singularly incorrect. The artist 
has represented five lancets in the second stage, 
all pierced, there being in reality six, four of 
which only are pierced; and he has made them 
no taller than the windows of the stage below. 
Such instances as this bring out the great 
advantage conferred upon the architectural 
student of to-day over his predecessors of the 
time of Dugdale by improved draftsmanship and 
the resources of photography. From this point, 
the south-west, whence a more general and 
distant view of the cathedral and its surroundings 
can be obtained, one may imagine what the 
richness of architectural grouping must have 
been when the cathedral was surrounded by 
kindred medizval buildings—the Palace and the 
two Colleges (that of the chantry priests; and 
that of the vicars-choral) with their quadrangles 
and halls, and beyond these again the dignified 
residences of the canons. The disappearance of 
these satellites of the great church is only another 
instance of the innumerable and inevitable losses 
sustained by Art at the hands of Time. The 
College of the chantry priests was destroyed 
in the present century, that of the vicars-choral, 
and presumably the canons’ houses also in the 
last. It was not till 1840 that the Ecclesiastical 
Duties and Revenues Act sealed the doon®pf the 
Chapter itself, a body which, with two short 
interruptions only (between its surrender to 
Henry the Eighth and its restoration by the same 
king, and again between its suppression by 
Edward the Sixth and its resuscitation by Mary) 
had maintained its existence ever singe the 
Saxon period :—‘‘ And be it enacted that in the 
collegiate church of Southwell the canonries 
now vacant and all other canonries 

as vacancies occur, shall be suspended.”’ 

Within a few years of this the “ peculiar ” or 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Church, which 
had long survived the temporal, had been 
abolished, and the mantle of the ancient Custos 
Fabrice had fallen upon the shoulders of an 
architect acting under the instructions of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, to which body the 
estates were transferred from the Chapter in 1848. 
In 1878 another Act of Parliament created a 
new diocese, and in the choice of a cathedral the 
claims of the old Mother-church of Mattingham- 
shire prevailed over those of the parish church of 
Nottingham town. This choice has been criticised, 
but the wandering lover of architecture, at any 
rate, finds only an additional charm in the 
remoteness of the place from the toil and stress. 
of the nineteenth century. For him the cathedral 
is simply a splendid specimen of medizval art—a 
building which, as James the First said, ‘‘ can 
jostle wi’ any kirk in Christendom.” 
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HE FACADE OF THE CATHE: 
DRAL OF SIENA: BY LOUISE 
M. RICHTER. 


THE Cathedral of Siena is the oldest 
Gothic building in Italy ; as such, it marks a new 
era in the history of Italian architecture, and 
with it the Gothic style makes its first appearance 
on this side of the Alps. No doubt this gave rise 
to the hitherto universally accepted opinion that 
the facade also was the most ancient in Italy, 
and that it had, moreover, served as a model for 
the facade of the Cathedral of Orvieto.* 

This appeared all the more likely, as the con- 
struction of the Cathedral of Orvieto was begun 
only towards the end of the thirteenth century, 
whilst building on the Siena Cathedral can be 
traced even further back than 1229. Although 
there is a striking similarity between these 
facades, from an architectural point of view, the 
question as to which is the more ancient has 
not been solved until now. The numerous con- 
temporary documents of Siena, from which 
Milanesi, Borghesi, and Lisini, the learned director 
of the Siennese State archives, have drawn so 
many facts important for the history of art, have 
also recently thrown light on the history of the 
cathedral. 

According to Vasari, with whom Ruhmohr, 
Schnaase, Burckhardt-Bode,+ and Marcel Rey- 
mond tf agree, the facade of Siena Cathedral was 
executed in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century from a design by Giovanni Pisano. It 
is well known that the Siennese were uncertain 
for a long time where they should have the 
facade of their church, its architectural plan 
having repeatedly undergone great changes. In 
the year 1317, for instance, the cathedral was 


enlarged in the direction of the present baptistery, 


and later on, in 1340, the huge plan was con- 
ceived of changing the nave, as we now see it, 
into a transept. Had this project, which took 
a fair beginning, been carried out the present 
facade would be where those noble architectural 
remains on the right-hand side of the cathedral 
soar up high and unachieved to this day! With 
so much uncertainty as to the ultimate form the 
cathedral was to assume, it stands to reason 
that the execution of the present facade could 
not at that time have been seriously entertained. 
The great number of unfinished facades of old 
churches in Italy—San Lorenzo in Florence is 
one example—proves how long this part of the 
building was frequently left unfinished. That 
this was in some measure also the case in Siena 


* Cicerone: ‘* Sculpture,’’ page 262a. 
+ Cicerone: ‘‘ Gothic Architecture.’’ 
t Marcel Reymond: ‘Sculpture, Florentine,” page 104. 
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has now been proved by the discovery of one of 
the old Bicherna book-covers, hitherto unnoticed, 
dating from the end of the fourteenth century. 
There the Cathedral of Siena is represented as it 
appeared at that time, with its facade still devoid 
of all ornament, covered only with plain white 
marble slabs, relieved by the rose-window in the 
centre and two painted medaillons over the lateral 
doors. Moreover, Ambrogio Lorenzetti, who in 
1344 painted the frescoes of ‘*Good and Bad 
Government ”’ in the Sala dei Nove, gives us a 
representation of the cathedral of his native city 
in black and white marble, but no sign of its 
facade. At that time, however, the facade of the 
Cathedral of Orvieto, already begun about 1310, 
was well nigh complete. It is also well to state 
that the plan to change the nave of Siena 
Cathedral into a transept would have been im- 
possible from an architectural point of view had 
not the cupola been in the centre of the nave 
which was destined to become thetransept. That 
this, however, was actually the case is proved by 
the fact that a lengthening of the original nave, 
towards the west, was ultimately decided upon, 
when the enlargement of the cathedral towards 
the south had been finally abandoned, for a 
document in the Libri Regolatori, 1370-1371, 
page 200 tergo, states that ‘‘under the operaio,* 
Ambrogio Benincasa, a brother of St. Cathe- 
rine of Siena, 41 lire and 1 soldo had _ been 
paid to a man named Niccolo di Misser Guido 
for demolishing part of the Loggia Vescovile, 
which at the time stood between the Hospital of 
Santa Maria della Scala and the present facade 
of the cathedral in order that the projected 
lengthening might take place.”+ From this it may 
fairly be concluded that even had the facade been 
already executed according to the design of 
Giovanni Pisano, as has been hitherto believed, it 
would most decidedly have had to be demolished, 
a proceeding which even the Siennese, known to 
be so enterprising with regard to their cathedral, 
would no doubt have objected to. Later on, 
when this lengthening of the cathedral had 
actually taken place, another entry in the Archivio 
del Opera del Duomo} tells us that a council for the 
facade, which was now to be taken seriously in 
hand, had been held under the presidency of 
Bindo di Tengoccio Talomei in the presence of 
many municipal notabilities. In the same year, 
moreover, there is a statement that a certain 


* Architects of the cathedral were designated with the 
modest name of Oferaio. 

+ The authoress is much indebted to the learned Director of 
the Archives (Lisini) for granting her every facility to view and 
search the documents and calling her attention to this important 
notice. 

~ ‘‘ Documenti per la Storia del Arti Senese Milanesi,’’ vol. i, 
p. 276. 
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Giacomo Bonfredi* was actually entrusted with 
works for the facade. 

The question now arises, who was the author, 
if not Giovanni Pisano, of the design for this 
facade which was finally carried out? Here, again, 
documents come in to enlighten us, which state 
that Pietro di Lando, the celebrated architect of 
the grand plan for extending the cathedral south- 
wards with its atrium and its flight of steps down 
to the Via della Citta, where now the Palazzo 
delle Papesse stands, had also made designs for 
a facade. There is even mention of a payment 
made to the person who furnished Laudo with 
parchments for his designs. Nothing is therefore 
more probable than that these designs were really 
made use of when the question of the erection of 
the facade was entertained, especially as these 
designs are stated to have been lent for use toa 
certain Maestro Simone Matteo, who was at the 
time Operaio del Duomo. The great similarity 
already alluded to between the facades of the 
Orvieto and Siena Cathedrals proves that Laudo 
di Pietro in making his designs, must have looked 
up admiringly to the facade of Orvieto, the life- 
work of his celebrated master, Lorenzo Maitani. 

Fumi, in his excellent book on the Cathedral of 
Orvieto, states the interesting fact that Maitani 
made use of an earlier design by Arnolfo di 
Cambio, his predecessor, for the facade of that 
cathedral, for in that golden time of early art 
masters would freely use works of those who 
had preceded them in honour of their memory. 
Only by such united efforts was that perfection 
attained, which is so characteristic of the artistic 
achievements of that early epoch. 

Returning to our subject, we may fairly state, 
according to the old saying, that, like Rome, the 
Cathedral of Siena was not built in a day. 
Indeed, we find that nearly three-quarters of a 
century had still to elapse from the year 1370 
before it appeared with its present adornment. 
This fact dates the sculptural work of the facade 
much later than was hitherto conjectured. On 
close examination it cannot be denied that, in 
spite of the great similarity between the two 
facades of Orvieto and Siena, from an architec- 
tural point of view, there exists a marked difference 
in their marble decorations. In Orvieto, Pisan 
and Siennese artists had worked from the beginning 
to the middle of the fourteenth century under the 
guidance of Lorenzo Maitani and his son Vitale, 
and we perceive also the spirit of Andrea Pisano 
and his school there, where the Biblical stories of 
Genesis are so simply and at the same time so 
grandly told. The Madonna under the baldachino, 
surrounded by angels, over the central door of the 





* « Documenti Milanesi,” vol. i, p. 278. 


majestic repose, while those prophets, apostles, 
and saints that look down from the facade of 
Siena seem to be already disturbed by a restless- 
ness that indicates the approaching renaissance ; 
they are mostly figures conceived in ‘ the grand 
style,” powerful men with stern faces and majestic 
movements, graceful, smiling women with floating 
draperies. “Those lower down, placed over the 
entrance doors suggest an origin in the school 
that gave birth to Jacopo della Quercia: for was 
not that Lucca di Giovanni da Siena, Operaio del 
Duomo, the same Lucca da Siena, his master, 
with whom he, Jacopo di Piero,* is said to 
have worked as a young scarpello at the cornict 
isfogliate of the Campo Santo at Pisa? + During 
the last years of his life Quercia himself was 
made operaio of the Cathedral of Siena, a dignity 
which passed, after his death, to his so-called 
pupils, Minella and Federighi, when the facade 
of Siena reached at last its completion. Over its 
central door there stands a young Madonna, fair 
and slender, the so-called Assunta—in her honour 
the cathedral was erected. She bends her head 
gracefully, with that self-forgetting, unconscious 
smile so characteristic of early Siennese art—a 
smile which reached its bloom in Quercia’s own 
fair women on the Fonte Gaya. Relationship to 
them can be traced also in the two angels with 
wings of bronze on the tympani of the side doors 
of the cathedral. There are, moreover, two re- 
markable sibyls standing on the Siena facade, 
one round the corner to the right, the other over 
the side door to the left; they appear to be of 
Pisan origin, but more in the late style, when its 
severity merges into Siennese sweetness. 

At Orvieto basso-relievo prevails, at Siena alto- 
relievo. Only three basso-relievt are placed over 
the architraves of the doors, all apparently of 
earlier origin than the facade itself. The one 
over the central door must have been specially 
cherished to be placed ultimately in that place of 
honour; it represents scenes from the life of the 
Madonna, beginning with Joachim, driven from 
the Temple by the high priest, &c. The charac- 
teristic figures of these men and the recumbent 
figure of St. Anne at the birth of the Virgin in 
the centre recall the spirit of Giovanni Pisano; 
but, unfortunately, the bad state of preservation of 
this work does not allow of a closer examination. 

In the sixteenth century the Siennese Pastorino 
Pastorini, well known as a medallist, executed 
the stained glass of the originally designed rose 
window in the centre of the fagade, while David 
Ghirlandajo, the brother of the celebrated Do- 
menico, was commissioned to execute in 1493 











* della Quercia was a surname given to him later on when he 
had attained celebrity. 

t Registri del Opera del Campo Santo di Pisa, Entrata e 
uscita 27 turch. c. 69. 
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the mosaics inthe upper tympani. They had to be 
replaced long since, as well as many of the sculp- 
tures, by modern work.* With the latter, however, 
the most accurate reproduction of the originals 
has been observed, so that, being viewed from 
below, it cannot be said that they mar the effect 
of the facade asa whole. The upper part, which 
is the one mostly restored, does, however, lack 
the patina which only centuries can bestow. 

These sister facades, the elder of Orvieto and 
the younger of Siena, afford, with their shining, 
many-hued marbles and their gold-ground mosaics, 
an unrivalled example of the early Gothic which 
northern art introduced into Italy. 


* The much-injured originals of these sculptures are pre- 
served in the Opera del Duomo. 


PILLORY. 
‘ART NOUVEAU AT SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON. 


PROTESTs have already appeared in some 
of the chief London and provincial papers against 
the addition to the South Kensington Museum 
of a collection of furniture, pottery, glass, and so 
forth, illustrating what has come to be known, 
since M. bing, the Parisian dealer, invented the 
title, as ‘‘ L’Art Nouveau.” We give photographic 
illustrations here of some of these objects, and 
our readers who have not seen the collection will 





ARMCHAIR, BY M. EDMUND FARAGO. Photo: Henry Irving, 


join with us in wondering how the authorities 
can have been brought to admit pretentious 
trash like this to the hospitality of a national 
museum. 

The donor is Mr. George Donaldson, described 
as ‘* Vice-President of the Jury of Awards” in 
the Paris Exhibitions of 1889 and 1900. The 
notice in the gallery explains that Mr. Donaldson 
selected these objects in the recent Exhibition 








Photo: Henry In ing. 
VASE IN STONEWARE, BY M. HOENTSCHEL. 
and presented them to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum ‘‘to show European developments in 
this direction to British furniture designers.” 

The British furniture designer has no need, 
one would think, to go so far abroad for examples 
of what to avoid in design. One can hardly 
suppose, however, that this was Mr. Donaldson’s 
idea in buying and presenting the collection. But 
if he regards them as examples to be followed, 
what are we to think of the value of awards for 
design given by a committee of which this gentle- 
man was Vice-President? Not only are the 
things wretched in design and construction, and 
indifferent in workmanship, but they are not even 
the typical and original examples of a bad fashion. 
They are the rinsings of the dish, the after-effects 
of the fantastic malady. The Belgian and French 
designers who started the fashion (on English 
inspiration) are not represented ; we have merely 
the commercial hackneying up and down Europe 
of motives at a fifth, sixth 
from an unhappy original. 


tenth remove 
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The things, then, have no claim for their own 
sake to a place of honour; nor, even were South 
Kensington a pathological museum for design- 
disease, would they have any claim to attention 
as symptoms. There are other reasons why 
South Kensington should not be so extraordi- 
narily lax. The building, even with the additions 
now being made to it, is terribly overcrowded. 
Look, for example, at the Jones collection of 
French furniture and bronzes, how close packed 
it is; or at the collection of ancient furniture 
near the entrance, crammed in badly-lit corridors. 
There are hoards of precious things in the 
When this 
is the case with fine ancient work it is hardly the 
moment to clear an ample space in one of the 
finest galleries, that devoted to tapestry, for the 
parvenus of art. 


museum that are never seen at all. 


Indeed it would be a wholesome 
rule to be extremely stingy in admitting anything 
contemporary. Works of art ought to be filtered 
through the appreciation of a generation at least 
before they are taken into our museums. We 
see in another case, that of the Tate Gallery, how 
inconvenient it is to accept gifts for the nation 
merely because they are gifts, or even to buy for 
the nation out of current exhibitions. It is the 
fashion in some foreign museums, we are aware, 
to buy pictures, statues, furniture, pottery, and so 
forth rather freely from the exhibitions of the 
day: it is not a policy to be recommended at 
home. There may be rare exceptions to this rule. 
There are certain living artists who have already 
stood a generation’s test and are practically en- 
rolled among the masters. One of these, 
M. Rodin, is to be honoured at South Kensing- 
ton. But to admit an artist who has weathered 
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unpopularity and stands secure upon a_ long 
career of genius is a very different thing from 
welcoming the fashionable and popular rubbish of 
yesterday. 

South Kensington, moreover, is not only a 
storehouse of art, it was intended to be a school 
for designers. Can anything be more deplorable 
than to set examples like these before art students 
with an official stamp of approval? Art students 
are only too ready to catch up the most recent 
craze; this ill-bred ‘‘ new art” is offered to them 
from every corner of Europe by the art reviews ; 
and the one or two weedy ideas that run through 
it sow fresh crops wherever the seed falls. Archi- 
tecture itself is attacked by the disease, and in 
Germany and Austria queer goitred styles have 
feature 

has swallowed constructive significance and 

beauty. If the of South Ken- 

sington seriously wish to encourage the 
same movement over here, let them get hold 
of the prime offenders abroad, or install our 
offenders. The collection they have ad- 
mitted is not even the Tottenham Court Road 
up-to-date of the countries it is taken from. 


sprung up in which some “ decorative ” 


directors 


own 








CABINET, BY M. EDMUND FARAGO, 


Photo: Henry Irving. 
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URRENT ARCHITECTURE. COR- 
RECTION. 


We much regret that the illustration of 
a Garden Shelter and Lily Pond which appeared 
on page 74 of the August issue should have been 
attributed to Messrs. T. H. Mawson and Dan 
Gibson, whereas the design formed part of a 
scheme by Messrs. C. E. Mallows and Grocock 
for the garden of a house recently erected at 
Biddenham for H. J. Peacock, Esq. This pond 
garden, omitted in the completed scheme, was 
intended to be placed between the Tennis Lawn 
on the right and the Kitchen Garden on the left, 
the arched openings in the yew hedge leading, 
respectively, to those parts of the grounds. We 
trust that this explanation of the mistake, due to 
an unfortunate misunderstanding, will prevent 
any annoyance to the two well-known firms of 
architects whose names appear above. 





Photo: Henry Irving, 
“L'ART NOUVEAU” AT S. KENSINGTON. 
CABINET BY M. LOUIS MAJORELLE, 


“L'ART NOUVEAU” AT S. KENSINGTON. 
TEA-TABLE, BY M. EMILE GALLE. 


OTTOES 


FOR CHAIRS. 


Sit thee down, O welcome Guest ; 
Sit on me and take thy rest ; 
"Mong a thousand I am one, 
Who cares not if he’s sat upon. 





If all who ever sat on me 

Were here, how many would there be ! 
And this I trow, twixt you and me, 
Thou’rt not the worst o’ the company. 


Many fair women have sat on my lap, 
And many more may do it, mayhap ; 

I only wish, O friend of mine, 

That as many beauties may sit in thine ! 


Take a Chair, 
Brown or fair ; 
Truly ’tis all one to me, 
So that all contented be. 


If you sit down when weary or grieved, 
I trust ere you rise that you’ll feel relieved. 


Sit upon my cushion : 
Rest’s a good Physician. 


Take a seat, if’t please you, Miss ; 
There’s none more comfortable than this. 


Take a Chair, 
Sit anywhere. 








SELECTED BY 
CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 


Photo: Henry Irving. 
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Take a Chair. Be at rest ; 

Sit by the one whom you love best : 
If she’s here, without a bother ; 

And if she’s not, then by some other. 


Take a Chair, without command ; 
Tis as cheap to sit as stand. 


Be thou patient, like this Chair, 
Which doth everybody bear ; 
Bears, yet utters woe to none, 

Nor heeds how much ’tis put upon. 


Mottoes. 
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Pray when you are full of grace ; 
Always act in time and place. 


I am large and strong, ’tis very true, 
But remember I was not made for two ; 
The best of horses or of chairs 

Were never meant for double fares. 


Sit down, and ere you rise, 
Utter something witty or wise. 


Tis better to sit than stand, 
And better to lie than sit ; 
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“L’ART NOUVEAU” AT S. KENSINGTON. 
BEDSTEAD, BY MM. PEROL FRERES. 


A king of India had a Chair 
Which cost a thousand pound ; 

Yet it was not more comfortable 
Than this, I will be bound : 

When it truly is his own, 

A Chair’s to every man a throne. 


Utter a prayer 

While in a Chair ; 

Thus shall it consecrated be, 
And bring good fortune unto thee. 


As in life to every path, 
So every Chair its spirit hath. 


Would’st thou have it smile on thee ? 


Sit thee down and merry be. 


If you have a good seat keep it ; 
If your crop is ripe then reap it ; 


Photo: Henry Irving. 


I am on neither hand, 
And do not care a bit. 


Semper virtus in medio, 
With me there is no choice, you know. 


Though I may not be admired, 

Many love me when they’re tired. 
Whether you’re tired with work or play, 
You'll love me well at the end of the day. 


Si sedes quo sedis sit tibi commoda sedes, 
In illa sede sede nec ab illa sede recede. 


Translation. 


If where you sit should be a pleasant seat, 
Then still sit still, nor from that seat retreat. 
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OME BORNHOLM CHURCHES: BY 
GEORG BROCHNER. 


BORNHOLM, a rocky and in many ways 
peculiar island in the Baltic, boasts several 
ancient churches of considerable interest. They 
were built not only to serve as places of worship, 
but were also intended to be used as strongholds, 
or fortresses, against an invading enemy, and they 
constituted for centuries military centres where 
the soldiers were in the wont of assembling to 
do their drill. It is only natural that the part 


diameter of the rotunda does not vary very much 
from about 35 to 42 feet. The lower storey is 
always the highest, 16 to 18 feet, whereas the 
upper storeys are generally only some 10 to 
12 feet. The round Roman arch predominates 
both in the circular arch of the ceiling, between 
the central pillar and the outer wall, and in other 
places. In the chancels, too, round and curved 
lines are almost the invariable rule. The porches 
are in most cases of a much younger date than 
the church itself. 

Oster Lars is not only the largest of the four 
churches mentioned, but there is the peculiarity 


























OSTER LARS. 


they were to play in the defence of the island has 
given to some of them a look of no mean strength, 
albeit that this has been attained in various ways. 
The most characteristic type is that of the round 
church, of which there are four—Oster Lars, Ny 
Lars, St. Ola, and Ny Church—the singular style 
of which will appear from the accompanying 
illustrations. 

The building materials are granite, rough or 
hewn, and, to a smaller extent, cement stone. A 
central pillar supports, with the outer walls, the 
three storeys of the rotunda, of which the upper 
storey has been used for defensive purposes, the 
loopholes still being distinctly visible, although 
they have since been bricked up. The interior 


about this church, that the central pillar is hollow, 
its inner diameter being 13 feet. Six arches lead 
into this minor rotunda, where there also are 
seats for the congregation. At the top—that is, 
of the lower storey—it is decorated with a frieze of 
very old and interesting fresco paintings of 
biblical subjects, as shown in one of the illustra- 
tions. We also give a plan and a sectional 
drawing of this church. At the arched chancel, 
of which the outside is embellished with round 
arches and pilasters, a staircase leads to the 
second storey, where the hollow central pillar like- 
wise has apertures, though they are not arched as 
on the ground floor but angular. A staircase 
leads through the outer wall to the third storey, 
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J OSTER LARS : FRESCOES ON CENTRE PILLAR. 
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through which the central pillar is continued. 
The outer wall is here double, the outside wall 
having had loopholes. The outside support 
pillars, built against the church, have been added 
later. As at most Bornholm churches, there is a 
separate belfry. We also give an illustration of 
the quaint old women’s entrance. The name 
Oster (or East) Lars is an abbreviation of St. 
Laurentius, to whom the church was dedicated. 

Ny Lars (the church of St. Nicolas or Nilas 
~—hence the name) also has a doubie wall on the 
top storey, forming a kind of watchman’s walk, 
with loopholes in the outer wall. Here, too, there 
is a separate belfry. 

In the church of St. Ola—of the interior of 
which we also give an illustration—there are the 
traditional three storeys, whilst at Ny Church (up 
till the 16th century called All Saints’ Church) 
now only two remain, the third having probably 
fallen in. The central pillar of this church is of 
finely-cut cement-stone. 

Aakirkeby Church is the most striking amongst 
the Bornholm cement-stone churches—or, as they 
have also been called, the marble churches. It 
was originally dedicated to St. John, but was in 
the year 1150 placed under the protection of St. 
Laurentius, the patron saint of the ancient cathe- 
dral of Lund in Sweden; at that time, or in any 
case no doubt before the end of that century, the 
This is divided into 
four storeys, the lower of which is about 25 by 
27 feet. In the centre there are four broad pillars, 
with round arches, and which support the three 
arches of the ceiling, with direction from east to 
west. In the wall stone steps lead to the upper 
storeys, of which the second is divided into two 


imposing tower was erected. 
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OSTER LARS: SKETCH SECTION. 


parts. The presence of loopholes proves that 
this too has been a defensive tower, nor are there 
any bells—they are in a separate belfry. The 
sixth church, of which we give an illustration 
(Svaneke) has a peculiar tower, of which the 
upper portion shows some interesting timber work 
—a most unusual combination. 





Some Bornholm Churches. 


RCHITECTURAL DECORATION 


IN POETRY : 
WHEELER. 


BY ETHEL 


THE Greek dramatists demonstrated in 
their tragedies the close interlinking of beauty 
and horror; and Shakespeare has intensified the 
effect of the most beautiful of his architectural 
designs—the bedchamber of Imogen in Cymbeline 
—with foreshadowings of suffering and grief, 
touched the hangings with a sinister woe, and 
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SOME BORNHOLM CHURCHES. 
OSTER LARS: SKETCH PLAN. 


cast a glare of suspicion over the marvellous 
carvings of the chimneypiece. The exquisite 
details of decoration shine with an added purity 
through the evil atmosphere with which Iachimo 
invests them; and his description, basely as he 
employs it, is yet luminous with the enthusiasm 
of the scholar and the artist. Iachimo does not 
scruple to wrong the honour of the truest lady 
that ever breathed: but his artistic conscience 
forces him to award to the weavers of tapestry 
and the woodcarvers a meed of perceptive appre- 
ciation and understanding, sympathy such as the 
craftsman has rarely in any age received. Iachimo 
dwells upon each separate beauty of design, not 
only as though to tantalise Posthumus, but as 
though he loved it; and Imogen’s bedchamber is 
imprinted on our memories with as fair a vivid- 
ness, as tragic an underlining, as Imogen herself. 
“First, her bedchamber, 
: it was hang’d 
With tapestry of silk and silver ; the story 

Proud Cleopatra, when she met her Roman, 

And Cydnus swell’d above the banks, or for 

The press of boats or pride: a piece of work 

So bravely done, so rich, that it did strive 

In workmanship and value ; which I wonder’d 

Could be so rarely and exactly wrought, 

Since the true life on’t was . . .” 

This description has caught with curious 
exactitude the medizval atmosphere; it is thick 
with the press of folk—the billowy press of waves 
against the boat. Silk and silver seem universally 


held the materials best fitted to weave into illus- 
tration of the triumph of Love. Christina Rossetti, 
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as we shall see presently, uses them with lovely 
effect. 
To continue :— 


“The roof o’ the chamber 
With golden cherubims is fretted ; her andirons— 
I had forgot them—were two winking Cupids 
Of silver, each on one foot standing, nicely 
Depending on their brands.” 


It is, however, the carvings of the chimneypiece 
that rouse Iachimo’s enthusiasm to the highest 
pitch. These, we are told, not only rival Nature, 
but in certain points excel her. This passage is 
one of the many in Shakespeare embodying the 
poet’s views on the relationship between Nature 
and Art. The germ of it is to be found in 
Hamlet’s advice, to “‘hold the mirror up to 
Nature ” :— 

“The chimney 
Is south the chamber ; and the chimneypiece, 
Chaste Dian bathing ; never saw I figures 
So likely to report themselves : the cutter 


Was as another Nature, dumb ; outwent her 
Motion and breath left out.” 


Spenser in the Faéry Queene lays mere stress on 
the essential difference existing between Nature 
and Art. In the famous description of the Bower 
of Bliss, Nature and Art are most curiously and, 
indeed, most unconvincingly blended—in its music 
for instance, “ birds, voices, instruments, winds, 
waters, all agree’’; yet that Nature and Art 
“ differ both in wills ” is expressly stated :— 


“*. . . One would have thought (so cunningly the rude 
And scorned parts were mingled with the fine) 
That Nature had for wantonness ensued 
Art, and that Art as Nature did repine ; 
So striving each th’ other to undermine, 
Each did the other’s work more beautify ; 
So diff'ring both in wills agreed in fine ; 
So all agreed with sweet diversity 
This garden to adorn with all variety.” 


Another verse, descriptive of the gate of pre- 
cious ivory, wherein the famous history of Jason 
and Media was writ, is interesting, because the 
subject is overborne by the beauty of the material 
in which it is worked, and then the material 
forgotten in the subject. The verse is a marvel 
of such delicate colour as only Spenser can 
make : 


“Ye might have seen the frothy billows fly 
Under the ship, as through them she went, 
That seem’d the waves were into ivory, 
Or ivory into the waves were sent, 
And otherwhere the snowy substance sprent 
With vermeil, like the boy’s blood therein shed 
A piteous spectacle did represent ; 
And otherwhiles with gold besprinkeléd 
It seem’d th’ enchanted flame that did Créusa wed.” 


Perhaps, however, the most important contri- 
bution on the question of Nature and Art in 


Architectural Decoration tn Poetry. 


decoration.is to be found in a certain exquisite 
little poem of Christina Rossetti’s. This presents 
a unique feature in that it draws its images from 
Nature in the first verse, and in the second verse 
embodies the same fulness of joy in woven and 
carven forms of symbolism. In the first verse the 
poet compares the gladness of her heart to “a 
singing bird whose nest is in a watered shoot ” ; 
to “fan apple-tree whose boughs are bent with 
thickset fruit’; to “a rainbow shell that paddles 
on a halcyon sea.” 
Here is the second verse :— 


“ Raise me a dais of silk and down ; 
Hang it with vair and purple dyes ; 
Carve it in doves and pomegranates, 
And peacocks with a hundred eyes ; 
Work it in gold and silver grapes, 
In leaves, and silver fleur-de-lys ; 
Because the birthday of my life 
Is come, my love is come to me.” 


The changes in translating Nature into Art are 
most significant. Here there is no question of 
holding the mirror up to nature; the medium 
employed is wholly different. The first verse is 
simple, spontaneous; the second is rich with 
complexity, intricate with thought; the rapture 
of the singing-bird becomes conventionalised 
under the form of a dove; the overburdening 
weight of happiness is no longer indicated by 
the northern apple, but by the luscious pome- 
granate and full-globed grape ; and for the rainbow 
shell we have the formal and symbolic fleur-de-lys. 
Art, if Nature at all, is Nature formalised and 
conventionalised out of all recognition; and yet 
remaining exquisitely beautiful—a curious and 
suggestive parallel. 

Beside these differing tapestry designs of 
Shakespeare and Christina Rossetti, which both 
yet commemorate the triumph of Love, we may 
place William Morris’s design for the bed- 
hangings of Love’s own chamber. Psyche comes 
upon it as she is wandering through the empty 
golden house; she: 


“Unto a chamber came, where was a bed 
Of gold and ivory, and precious wood 
Some island bears where never man has stood ; 
And round about hung curtains of delight, 
Wherein were interwoven Day and Night, 
Join’d by the hands of Love, and round their wings 
Knots of fair flowers no earthly May-time brings. 
Strange for its beauty was the coverlet, 
With birds and beasts and flowers wrought over it.” 


Graceful and imaginative, but lacking in in 
tensity, you feel how easy it would be to repro- 
duce the design in woven material. But no silk 
nor silver thread could be worked into a form 
that would suggest the tapestries of Imogen’s 
bedchamber, or of Christina Rossetti’s Dais: even 
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those vaguely-defined carvings of Christabel’s 
room are beyond the power of the carver. 
“The moon shines dim in the open air, 
But not a moonbeam enters here, 
But they without its light can see 
The chamber carved so curiously — 
Carved with figures strange and sweet, 
All made out of the carver’s brain, 
For a lady’s chamber meet : 
The lamp with two-fold silver chain 
Is fastened to an angel’s feet.” 


In all these the stuffs are spiritualised with 
human tragedy, made rich with the colour of 
human thought and human emotion. 

It is curious to contrast with these most lovely 
pictures the eighteenth century manner of view- 
ing a maiden’s chamber. No more convincing 
example of the artificiality and triviality of the 
age can be given than the description of Belinda’s 
bedroom in the Rape of the Lock. The reader’s 
whole attention is concentrated on the mirror, 
the instruments of toilet, 
cosmetics 


the silver vases of 
‘in mystic order laid.” 


“This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 
The tortoise here and elephant unite 
Transformed to combs, the speckled and the white. 
Here files of pins extend their shining rows, 
Puffs, powders, patches, Bibles, billet-doux.” 


One of the finest designs for a Banqueting 
Hall is to be found in Lamia. There is perhaps 
an over-gorgeousness in decoration, due no doubt 
to the fact that the scene was produced by 
enchantment: for magic is always a little over- 
lavish in its effects, and lacks the first and last 
distinction of all fine art—restraint. 

The hall is built on the model of trees con- 
ven.ionalised into pillars and arches—a scheme 
of decoration much affected by poets, who are 
able to indicate more clearly than is possible in 
actual stonework or woodwork, the characteristics 
of the trees whence their inspiration is drawn. 
Here, for instance, is a most graceful design 
woven out of poplars and willows, wherein the 
litheness and lightness of their elastic branches 
is retained : 

“The moon on the east oriel shone 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone 
By foliaged tracery combined ; 
Thou wouldst have thought some fairy’s hand 
’Twixt poplars straight the osier wand 
In many a freakish knot had twined ; 


Then framed a spell when the work was done 
And changed the willow-wreaths to stone.” 


SCOTT. 

So also the cloisters in the Palace of Art are 
“branch’d like mighty woods”; and images of 
palms and plantains and “‘slighter trees,” carved 
out of cedar, not out of stone, are used for the 
building of Lamia’s hall. 





Architectural Decoration in Poetry. 


“ Fresh-carved cedar, mimicking a glade 

Of palm and plantain met from either side 

High in the midst, in honour of the bride ; 

Two palms and then two plantains and so on 

From either side their stems branch’d one to one 

All down the aisled place ; and beneath all 

There ran a stream of lamps straight on 

From wall to wall 

Between the tree-stems marbled plain at first 

Came jasper panels ; then anon there burst 

Forth creeping imagery of slighter trees 

And with the larger wove in small intricacies. 
Before each lucid panel fuming stood 

A censer fed with myrrh and spiced wood. 

Each by a sacred tripod held aloft, 

Whose slender feet wide-swerved upon the soft 

Wool-woofed carpets.” 

Beside the briefly-indicated manner of lighting 
this banquet hall, we may place the marvellous 
shapes of illumination in the Palace of Art— 
surely the most exquisite suggestion for lighting 
ever devised. 

was She—when young night divine 
Crown’d dying day with stars, 
Making sweet close of his delicious toils— 

Lit light in wreaths and anadems, 

And pure quintessences of precious oils 

In hollow’d moons of gems, 

To mimic heaven.” 


Keats indicates the furniture of this hall as 
follows :— 
“Twelve sphered tables, by silk seats insphered 
High as the level of a man’s breast rear’d 
On libbard’s paws, upheld the heavy gold 
Of cups and goblets.” 


We may perhaps be a little dazzled by the 
gorgeous dyes 
The space, the splendour of the draperies, 
The roof of awful richness ” 


of Keat’s banqueting hall; but the magnificence 
is harmonious, the brilliance subdued. It is fair 
to warn the reader that the next design is of 
quite another magnificence: it will sear his eyes 
and grieve his heart—will set his artistic sense on 
edge as effectually as Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s 
comparison of moss to plush. It seems almost 
incredible that any man, even for purposes of 
satire, could have conceived so horrible a clashing 
of colours, so tawdry a combination of furniture 
and stuffs :— 
“The hangings of the room were tapestry, made 
Of velvet panels each of different hue 
And thick with damask flowers of silk inlaid ; 
And round them ran a yellow border too ; 
The upper border, richly wrought, displayed, 
Embroidered delicately o’er with blue, 
Soft Persian sentences, in lilac fetters, 
From poets, or the moralists, their betters. 
Haida and Juan carpeted their feet 
On crimson satin border’d with pale blue ; 
Their sofa occupied three parts complete 
Of the apartment, and appeared quite new ; 
The velvet cushions for a throne more meet 
Were scarlet, from whose glowing centre grew 
A sun embossed in gold, whose rays of tissue, 
Meridi.n-like, were seen all light to issue. 
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“Crystal and marble, plate and porcelain, 
Had done their work of splendour ; Indian mats 
And Persian carpets, which the heart bled to stain, 
Over the floor were spread. 
There was no want of lofty mirror, and 
The tables, most of ebony inlaid 
With mother-of-pearl, or ivory, stood at hand, 
And were of tortoise-shell or brave woods made, 
Fretted with gold or silver . . . ~” 


Is it not like a hideous nightmare? One longs 
to plunge into some dim, fresh, neutral-tinted 
atmosphere, to soothe the affronted eyes in the 
contemplation of one of Tennyson’s tapestries— 

™ . an English home—gray twilight poured 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 
Softer than sleep—all things in order stored, 
A haunt of ancient Peace.” 

But to pass thus rapidly from Don Juan into 
the “ grateful gloom” of the Palace of Art is a 
transition too sudden and too extreme. Let us 
consider in an interim Pope’s scheme for the 
decoration of the Temple of Fame. The hint of 
this temple he has taken from Chaucer, but in 
truth, as he claims, the design is entirely altered, 
and the descriptions characteristically his own. 
The temple is square, and four fronts, with open 
gates, face the different quarters of the world :— 

“Four faces had the dome, and every face 
Of various structure, but of equal grace : 
Four brazen gates, on columns lifted high, 
Salute the different quarters of the sky.” 
The Western front signifies Greek art :— 


“ Westward, a sumptuous frontispiece appeared, 
On Doric pillars of white marble reared, 
Crowned with an architrave of antique mold, 
And sculpture rising on the roughened gold.” 


Theseus, Perseus, Alcides, are represented in 
bas-relief, and 


passage: 


“ 


here is a fine’ architectural 





Amphion there the loud creating lyre 

Strikes, and beholds a sudden Thebes aspire ! 
Cithaeron’s echoes answer to his call, 

And half the mountain rolls into a wall : 

There might you see the length’ning spires ascend, 
The domes swell up, the widening arches bend, 
The growing towers like exhalations rise, 

And the huge columns heave into the skies.” 


The Eastern front symbolises Persian culture :— 
“The Eastern front was glorious to behold, 
With diamond flaming and barbaric gold.” 
The Southern, Egyptian :— 


“ But on the South, a long majestic race 
Of Egypt’s priests the gilded niches grace.” 


The Northern, Gothic :— 
“Of Gothic structure was the Northern side, 
O’erwrought with ornaments of barb’rous pride.” 
Here is the scheme for the decoration of the 
interior :— 


“The temple shakes, the sounding gates unfold. 
Wide vaults appear, and roofs of fretted gold : 
Raised on a thousand pillars, wreathed around, 
And laurel foliage, and with eagles crowned. 
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Of bright, transparent beryl were the walls, 

The friezes gold, and gold the capitals : 

As heaven with stars, the roof with jewels glows, 
And ever-living lamps depend in rows.” 


The precision of the following passage is not 
able to deprive it of brilliance and fervour :— 
“ Full in the midst proud Fame’s imperial seat, 

With jewels blazed, magnificently great ; 
The vivid emeralds there revive the eye, 
The flaming rubies show their sanguine dye, 
Bright azure rays from lively sapphires stream, 
And lucid amber casts a golden gleam. 
With various coloured light the pavement shone, 
And all on fire appeared the glowing throne ; 
The dome’s high arch reflects the mingled blaze, 
And forms a rainbow of alternate rays.” 


It is refreshing to pass to the cool, long- 
sounding corridors of the Palace of Art. There 
is a sense of vast space about this Palace—of 
long horizons, and the fine air of lofty heights. 

It is built on a lonely peak :— 


“A huge crag-platform, smooth as burnish’d brass. 
I chose. The ranged ramparts bright 
From level meadow-bases of deep grass 
Suddenly scaled the light. 
“Thereon I built it firm. Of ledge or shelt 
The rock rose clear, or winding stair 


It commands a fair and extensive prospect 
viewed from a “ light zerial gallery, golden-railed,”’ 
which at sunset and sunrise ‘‘ burnt like a fringe 
of fire.” This gallery is of extreme importance 
in the design, since the windows are all of stained 
glass, shutting out, with their own radiance, the 
far landscape. 

“And round the roofs a gilded gallery 
That lent broad verge to distant lands, 


Far as the wild swan wings, to where the sky 


Dipt down to sea and sands.” 
The the 


fi yllows : 


general design of Palace is as 


“Four courts I made, East, West, and South and North, 
In each a squared lawn, wherefrom 
The golden gorge of dragons spouted forth 
A flood of fountain-foam. 
“ And round the cool, green courts there ran a row 
Of cloisters, branch’d like mighty woods, 
Echoing all night to the sonorous flow 
Of spouted fountain-floods. 
From those four jets four currents in one 
swell 
Across the mountain stream’d below 
In misty folds, that, floating as they fell, 
Lit up a torrent-bow.” 


With these fountains it is interesting to com- 
pare Spenser’s fountain in the Faéry Queene. 


“And in the midst of all a fountain stood, 
Of richest substance that on earth might be, 
So pure and shiny that the silver flood 
Through every channel running one might see ; 
Most goodly it with curious imagery 
Was overwrought, and shapes of naked boys, 
Of which some seem’d of lively jollity 
To fly about, playing their wanton toys, 
While others did themselves embay in liquid joys. 
































Architectural Decoration in Poetry. 


“ And over all of purest gold was spread 

A trail of ivy in his native hue ; 

For the rich metal was so colouréd, 
That wight who did not well avised it view, 

Would surely deem it to be ivy true. 
Low his lascivious arms adown did creep, 

That themselves dipping in the silver dew 
Their fleecy flowers they fearfully did steep, 
Which drops of crystal seem’d for wantonness to 

weep.” 


This isa far more elaborate design, and more 
worked with conceits, but it lacks the grand sweep 
of simplicity, the larger compass of Tennyson’s 
dragon-fountains, whose spouted water plunges in 
four streams down the crag. 

The tapestry-hangings of the Palace have 
already been touched upon in a preceding article, 
but the decoration of the hall affords many points 


of interest. It is built upon arches :— 
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“ Above, the fair hall-ceiling, stately set, 
Many an arch high up did lift, 
And angels rising and descending met 
With interchange of gift.” 
The floor is mosaic, and the windows are ot 
stained glass :— 
“ And all those names, that in their motion were 
Full-welling fountain-heads of change, 
Betwixt the slender shafts were blazoned fair 
In diverse raiments strange : 
“ Thro’ which the lights—rose, amber, emerald, blue— 
Flush’d in her temples and her eyes, 
And from her lips, as morn from Memnon, drew 
Rivers of melodie-.” 


It is in such passages as these that we may find, 
not only exquisite suggestions for architectural 
decoration, but ideals of the highest beauty, ready 
to hand for translation into wood, or brick, or 
stone. 
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120 Excavations in The Forum, Rome. 


























CARVED STONE SARCOPHAGUS. 


EXCAVATIONS 





IN THE FORUM, ROME. 
FOUNTAIN AND ALTAR OF JUTURNA. 
SOME RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


Photos by our Special Correspondent. 











DELICATE CARVING. STATUE OF A VESTAL IN THE HOUSE OF THE VESTALS, 

















